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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


is the formal name of a unique cooperative enterprise. Through it a nation- 
wide group of executives in virtually every field of business activity work 
together to promote the interest they all share. . . . better management. 


Better Management 


as the American Management Association uses the term, includes everything 
that contributes toward the more efficient operation of industry . . . more skilful 
and economical manufacturing; more intelligent and productive selling; better 
and wider knowledge of the principles of organization; sympathetic handling 
of the human factor in business; and more dynamic exercise of executive con- 
trol. The Association does no special pleading and issues no propaganda. 


Organization 


Even the effort for better-managed organization must itself be organized. AMA 
members have organized themselves in six divisions: Office Management, In- 
surance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing and Production. Each is led by an 
executive chosen by his fellow members for his authoritative knowledge and 
successful practice of management principles in that particular field. 


Conferences 


Each division holds at least one annual conference for the free interchange of 
ideas and information on its specific problems and practices. Use of the “case 
method” makes AMA conferences both stimulating and sharply factual. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


A trained research staff at AMA headquarters, and an up-to-date library, put 
the latest, best and most complete information on any management problem 
constantly at AMA members’ command. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT Review (monthly) gives the busy member a digest of every- 
thing new on management from over 400 publications. It also reviews current 
books. PERSONNEL (quarterly) is the authoritative publication in its field. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) summarizes the best informed 
opinion of the entire business community regarding the current business situa- 
tion and the immediate future. 


Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
Assistant Editor — M. J. DooHErR 


THE MANAGEMENT ReEvIEw is published monthly by the American Management Association at 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at fifty cents per copy or five dollars per year. Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 3, March, 1939. Entered as second-class matter March 26, 1925, at the Post Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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REVIEW 


HE economic consequences of our declin- 

ing birth and death rates were admirably 
stated by Stuart Chase in an article con- 
densed in the February MANAcEMENT ReE- 
view. But of more immediate import to 
business men is the movement of the popula- 
tion crest, which originated in the period 
1921-24 and which will affect every line of 
business activity as it moves down the years. 
In an article digested on page 78 (Popula- 
tion Still Short of Its Prime) W. C. Bob 
traces the movements of this crest and its 
effects on various industries. 

According to Mr. Bober, next year will 
bring to a close the children’s banner market 
that began in 1921. After 1940 the num- 
ber of children below 16 will definitely 
begin to decline, and the market for a wide 
variety of goods will be narrowed. Manu- 
facturers will face the alternatives of attempt- 
ing to widen this market qualitatively by 
working it more intensively or of concentrat- 
ing on older age groups. But in 1940 the 
market for goods consumed by young people 
over 16 will begin to expand as the popula- 
tion crest reaches new way stations. The 
years 1946-49 will be a boom period for 
homes, home furnishings, twin beds (or 
double ones), and the thousand and one 
things that sell to newlyweds; in no other 
period will so many persons reach the mar- 
riageable age. From 1950 to 1975 the needs 
of middle-aged consumers will play a major 
role in industrial production. 


MORE peaceful relations between manage- 

ment and workers during 1939 and in 
the future are predicted by Whiting Williams 
in an article abstracted on page 86. (Less 
Labor Strife in the Future?). Though to 
some extent the hope of more amicable labor 
relations is due to the increasing eooperative- 
ness of management, Mr. Williams believes 
that the chief grounds for optimism lie in the 
changing attitude of the workers themselves. 
Opposition to work-sharing and to forceful 
methods employed in collecting union dues, 
and the desuetude of the sit-down and “stay- 
in” strikes, are all indicative of the gradual 
change in sentiment. 
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Current Comment 


ECONOMIC ESSENTIALS TODAY 


Tue view has become widely held 
in recent years that the expansion era in the United States is definitely 
over and that the future must of necessity be marked by comparatively 
static conditions. A number of forces and considerations are respon- 
sible for this view, among which the following may be mentioned: 
(1) the disappearance of the frontier; (2) the substantial completion 
of the building of our great industries, with no significant new ones in 
sight; and (3) the declining rate of population growth, forecasting a 
stationary population in the not distant future. The severe and per- 
sistent character of the great depression which began in 1929 is also 
regarded as evidence that fundamental changes in the American 
economic scene have already occurred. 


This point of view is perhaps a natural outgrowth of the prevail- 
ing character of American economic development over the course of 
the last century. We had vast unsettled areas and unexploited re- 
sources; we had a rapidly expanding population resulting both from 
the birth rate and immigration; and we built a never-ending series of 
new industries—railroads, public utilities, and manufacturing enter- 
prises of every description. In the light of this history, and of the 
recent period of stagnation, it is easy to understand how it might 
appear on first thought that our future, so to speak, lies behind us. 


A factor of vital importance has, however, been overlooked in this 
line of reasoning. Before looking forward, let us glance backward 
for a moment and examine the sources of expansion in the past. 
Economic activity—the use of our labor power and our capital 
equipment—has always been directed to a double purpose: (1) the 
production of goods to care for the primary needs of increasing num- 
bers of people; and (2) the production of increasing quantities of 
goods for the existing population. Stating the matter in individual 
terms, we seek not only to produce enough to provide our children 
with necessities, but we hope to enable them, as well as ourselves, to 
achieve higher standards of living than were enjoyed by our forebears. 
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We may translate these general statements into specific terms by 
reference to what actually occurred. 


In the great era of expansion from 1900 to 1929, we did, it is 
true, devote our energies to the production of primary goods and 
services for a steadily expanding total population, but at the same time 
we were constantly producing more for the already existing popula- 
tion. In the course of this 30-year period as a whole, per capita 
production, and with it per capita income, rose almost 40 per cent. 


Is it not obvious that a cessation of population growth does not 
render it necessary for us to refrain henceforth from producing more 
and yet more for the existing population? Are not the unfilled wants 
and unsatisfied desires of the present 130 millions of people just as 
real a source of potential demand as the elemental needs of those 
who might be born in the years ahead? 


The character of our productive output might differ in consider- 
able degree, but the total output need not be affected—that is, not 
until our desires are fully satiated. 


Our studies indicate that we need have no concern on this score 
until the national income is at least three times its present level. We 
have been accustomed to thinking of expansion in terms of frontiers, 
geographic areas, and numbers of people—that is, in extensive rather 
than intensive terms. Hence we are prone to overlook the vast 
potential markets that may be opened on the intensive frontier of 
development. 


If we are to expand this frontier and realize progressively higher 
standards of living—and, in the process, furnish employment for both 
labor and capital—we must of course operate the economic system on 
the basis of certain clearly defined principles. In brief, we must so 
operate the system that the real purchasing power of the masses of 
the people will continuously expand in proportion to the expansion of 
producing power resulting from technological progress. 


The production requirements in the years that lie immediately 
ahead are exceptionally large because of a special factor in the present 
situation. I refer to the fact that in the past 10 years we have not 
replaced old plant and equipment—except in certain lines—at the 
usual rate; hence we have large arrearages to make good. 


Moreover, in these years we have not been increasing our capital 
equipment in proportion to the growth of population. If we are to 
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restore former: standards of living, we must not only replace depre- 
ciated plant and equipment, but we must expand our productive - 
capital as well. 


Beyond this, then, if we are to achieve the standard of living to 
which the nation aspires, we must continuously replace obsolete plant 
and equipment by newer and more efficient forms of productive 
capital. 


The great depression of the early ‘thirties and our failure in the 
recovery period which followed to return to former levels of produc- 
tion and to absorb unemployment have led many to the conclusion 
that the system of private enterprise has outlived its usefulness, or at 
least demonstrated that it must be supplemented by a continuous 
expansion of public enterprise. The government, it is urged, must 
take up the slack which private enterprise is unable to eliminate. 
This thought is closely related to the conception which we have just 
been considering—namely, that the era of capitalistic expansion is 
over—and it also helps to explain the view that public expenditures 
should henceforth be regarded as a form of investment. Again let 
us emphasize that public outlays can constitute no permanent solution 
unless they can be made to sustain and liquidate themselves. So long 
as they do not result in tax-paying assets, they merely serve to increase 
the tax burdens on the private segment of the economy, which is 
expected not only to carry itself but the cost of public enterprise 
as well. 


Here we find one of the major explanations of the hesitancy of 
private enterprise to assume the risks of expansion. A constantly 
increasing burden of taxes—without assurance that in any case fiscal 
and monetary stability will be permanently maintained—not only 
dulls incentive but occasions risks too great to be assumed, especially 
in the field of capital investment. This is precisely where the greatest 
degree of unemployment exists. 


HAROLD G. MOULTON, 
President, 
The Brookings Institution. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Public Is Not Damned 


_ The year 1938 may go down in the 
annals of industry as the season in 
which the concept of public relations 
suddenly struck home to the hearts of 
a whole generation of business men, 
much as first love comes mistily and 
overpoweringly to the adolescent. In- 
deed, during 1938 there was scarcely 
a convention that did not feature an 
address on public relations, scarcely a 
trade magazine that did not devote 
some space to the subject, scarcely a 
board of directors that did not deliber- 
ate weightily on the powers of the new 
goddess. And they found that the 
sphere of this Mona Lisa was all indus- 
try and that she presided over its most 
bewildering and least tangible aspects. 
For the purpose of this discussion, 
public relations may be divided into 
four parts: poor propaganda, good 
propaganda, inquiry, and action. 


Poor propaganda may be very easily 
dismissed. There is a great deal of it. 
It is not poor because it fails to get 
itself widely circulated, but because it 
fails to carry conviction. Some of the 


*For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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technically excellent material distri- 
buted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers would sound persuasive 
to few except its sponsors. Much of 
the output of the trade associations 
plainly carries the stigma of special 
pleading. Although some of all this 
mass of stuff might get a temporary 
assent from the indifferent, hardly any 
of it could be expected to win over the 
unbelievers. And today the unbeliev- 
ers are mighty in the land. 

Good propaganda deals with the is- 
sues in which the public is interested 
and illumines them with new and cred- 
ible facts. Business has already done 
much that the public would applaud 
if it knew more about it, and a number 
of current publicity programs, notably 
those dealing with technology, take 
full cognizance of this. The example 
of General Electric is but one among 
many. 

How powerful the mere facts of a 
situation may be and how quickly the 
knowledge of them may produce an 
effect is illustrated by the recent adver- 
tisement of the A & P stores, containing 
a statement of their public policy. It 
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happened that Carl Byoir’s organiza- 
tion, where the advertisement was pre- 
pared, was also making a survey of 
opinion about chain stores. In one 
city they had already completed 400 
interviews when the ad came out, and 
they went on interviewing afterward. 
Comparing answers before and after, 
they found a shift of opinion of 8.5 per 
cent in favor of chains. 

The nature of good propaganda 
stresses the importance of inquiry into 
the popular mind in order to discover 
just what the points are on which the 
public wishes to be informed. The 
inquiries of the Braun organization in 
preparation for the California chain- 
store tax fight are a special case of the 
value of listening as well as speaking. 
And the rapidly widening use of the 
technique of the public-opinion poll 
is evidence that many businesses are 
beginning to learn this lesson. 

Action by management is beyond 
question the final force in determining 
how good a company’s public relations 
may be. Propaganda is of little value 
when it tries to focus attention on exist- 
ing virtues, if the wanted virtues are 
not present. The first “reform” admin- 
istration of the New York Stock Ex- 
change vainly distributed educational 
pamphlets and made public speeches. 
It was not until a new administration 
instituted drastic reforms that the Ex- 
change’s prestige began to creep back. 
Similarly, it is not the ingenious cajol- 
ery of simplified balance sheets and 
orations on the American Way that win 
positive acclaim. The growing num- 
ber of stabilized earnings plans, the 
equalization of steel prices, the new 
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automobile dealer contracts, the farm- 
surplus promotions—these are the true 
materials of which good public rela. 
tions are made. 

Arthur Page has summed the matter 
up in a fashion that it would be diff. 
cult to improve on. He likens the posi- 
tion of industry to that of Thomas 
Hutchinson, Governor of Massachu- 
setts just before the Revolution. The 
people of Massachusetts banished Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson for treason against 
the state they planned to form. So 
public opinion may convict business 
of violating a law it intends to pass, 
“The job of business,” says Page, “is 
to guess what practices the public is 
really going to want to change, and 
change them before the public gets 
around to the trial for treason.” For- 
tune, March, 1939, p. 83: 10. 


Population Still Short of Its Prime 


Rapid aging of the population is a 
matter of vital concern in the United 
States. Its economic consequences will 
be far-reaching, and adjustments will 
be necessary in industry as demand for 
products peculiar to different age 
groups shifts. 

In 1930 there were 12,143,000 chil- 
dren under four years of age and only 
about half as many people, 6,639,000, 
over 65. By 1950 the two groups will 
each have a little over 11,000,000, and 
if we project the picture forward as far 
as 1980, there will be around 10,000,- 
000 children under four and about 
22,000,000 people over 65. 

Of more immediate importance to 
business. men, however, is the “time 
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lag” that operates between the years 
when our population growth, in gen- 
eral, reached its peak and the years in 
which various age groups will reach 
their own numerical peaks. For in- 
stance, in the early 1920’s we grew at 
the rate of over 1,800,000 a year, and 
this was the peak of our population 
growth. Nevertheless, in 1950, when 
our population will be growing at a 
much reduced rate, we will have more 
people in the age group of 20 to 44 
than we ever had in any period of our 
history. This lag serves as an ex- 
tremely important “cushion” to a vast 
majority of our industries. 

The year 1921 marked the begin- 
ning and 1940 will mark the end of the 
period during which we had the great- 
est numerical market for all lines of 
business that make or sell products 
primarily designed for the consump- 
tion of children from birth to 16 years 
of age. The year 1940 will also be the 
last year of maximum pressure from 
young people looking for jobs. 

But the market for goods and ser- 
vices consumed by young people over 
16, and especially over 19, will reach 
its peak in the immediate years after 
1940. _ In the period 1942 to 1945 we 
will see the greatest contingent of 
young people that have ever reached 
the age of 21 in this country. 

The average marriage age for males 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
25, and the most people who will ever 
reach that age in this country will 
probably be in the period 1946 to 1949, 
Theoretically, those years should mark 
the peak demand for homes and home 
furnishings. 
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The year 1950 is the numerical high- 
water mark of the era of youth and 
early middle age, the ages 20 to 44. 
After 1950 the number of people in the 
age groups 45 to 64 will continue to 
rise at an accelerated rate, and until 
1975 the demands of middle age will 
play an ever more important role in 
the markets of business. After 1975 the 
aged will become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in all phases of our 
economic and social life. 

However, the coming decade offers 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
this country an outstanding market for 
all products and services desired by 
people in ages between adolescence 
and middle age. Granted a satisfactory 
business situation, this decade should 
be the best period we have ever had in 
our industrial history. By W. C. 
Bober. Barron’s, January 9, 1939, p. 
36:2. 


Labor’s Political Contributions 


Although the emergence of organized 
labor as a factor in the financing of the 
last presidential campaign was given 
wide publicity, the import of that de- 
velopment and the possible conse- 
quences for both the parties and the 
trade unions have hardly been fully 
appreciated. We are at the beginning 
of a new chapter in the history of the 
labor movement as well as of campaign 
finance, when an organization of miners 
is the largest contributor to a major 
political party. 

In the past, labor’s contributions to 
national campaigns have been small 


and sporadic. From 1906 to 1925 the 
19 





American Federation of Labor raised 
and expended for political purposes 
only a little over $95,000, and since 
1925 it has raised no political funds. 
In no instance have the general funds 
of the A. F. of L. been used for political 
purposes. 

In 1936, although the A. F. of L. 
clung to its traditional policy, various 
groups contributed to the campaign 
with unprecedented enthusiasm and 
generosity. The three-quarters of a 
million dollars which they poured into 
the campaign was distributed among a 
number of organizations, but it is sig- 
nificant that all the funds aided the can- 
didate of the Democratic party. An 
analysis of the sources of these contri- 
butions shows that the greater part of 
this money came from CIO organiza- 
tions, though there was a sprinkling of 
contributions from A. F. of L. affiliates. 
The United Mine Workers alone con- 
tributed over $469,000. 

In 1936 the Democratic National 
Committee lost much of the “big busi- 
ness” support which it had had in 1928 
and even in 1932. Thus the importance 
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Short-Cutting the Tax Routine 


The necessity of establishing an accu- 
rate control over the preparation of 
various tax returns and information re- 
ports, so that penalties for failure to 
file or delinquencies in filing can be 
avoided, has become apparent to most 
business men today. Indeed, it is im- 


of labor’s financial support of the Dem. 
ocratic party should not be overlooked. 
It has frequently been pointed ovt that 
in politics “He who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” 

It is not impossible that the alliance 
between labor and the Democratic par. 
ty, which was largely a marriage of 
convenience in 1936, will become a 
union of necessity for both parties in 
1940. In spite of occasional rebuffs 
from those in high places, the alliance 
has been an exceedingly profitable one 
from the point of view of the CIO wing 
of labor. The importance of safeguard. 
ing the gains already made will weight 
the scales heavily in favor of continued 
support of the Democratic party. 

Whatever the outcome of the strug- 
gle for power now going on in the 
ranks of labor, it is probable that the 
unions will be even more active politi- 
cally in the future than in the past, and 
that their growing financial resources 
will be an increasingly important fac- 
tor in campaigns. By Louise Over- 
acker. Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1939, p. 56: 13. 


possible to conceive how the average- 
sized company can be assured that its 
tax obligations are being met unless an 
acceptable method of control is used. 

There are several ways that control 
can be established. If the degree and 
quality of control are not questioned, 
the list will usually include: (1) the 
use of a tax calendar or tax tickler file; 
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(2) reliance upon previous records of 
tax schedules filed and taxes paid; (3) 
the use of outside professional ser- 
vices; (4) dependence upon govern- 
mental taxing agencies to send tax 
schedules in sufficient time for 
preparation. 

Reliance upon the receipt of tax 
forms is a loose method of control. 
Dependence upon previous records of 
tax schedules filed and taxes paid is 
acceptable, provided current amend- 
ments to tax regulations and changes 
in tax requirements are noted and re- 
corded for future guidance. The most 
common practice, and one in which 
there is evidenced the greatest interest, 
is the tax calendar, which may take on 
a variety of forms but is nothing more 
than an accurately prepared list show- 
ing the dates on which various local, 
state and Federal tax reports and sched- 
ules must be prepared as well as filed, 
and the dates on which the tax assess- 
ments are due. 

A Cincinnati, Ohio, company follows 
the tax calendar idea, but its taxes are 
segregated into three groups: annual 
taxes, quarterly taxes, and monthly 
taxes. One 84 by 11 sheet is prepared 
for each due date. These sheets are 
filed chronologically according to due 
date under each group. The follow-up 
clerk’s responsibility is to notify the 
individual handling the specific tax re- 
port two weeks prior to the due date. 
If the report has not cleared a few days 
before the due date, a checkup is made. 

A subsidiary ledger is carried in the 
tax division for recording the tax pay- 
ments. All that is recorded on the tax 
calendar is: (1) name of taxing juris- 
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diction; (2) name of the report or 
report number; (3) kind of tax; and 
(4) mailing date. The due date is re- 
corded on the top of the sheet, and 
only those taxes due on that particular 
day are listed on the sheet. This system 
combines the tax calendar and the 
tickler file. By Harry L. Wylie. Amer- 
ican Business, February, 1939, p. 30:3. 


Your Office Machinery — 
Is It Profitable? 


Offices would probably be better 
equipped if office managers kept what 
might be termed a machine account. 
This account might take on the follow- 
ing form: 

A record would be kept of the costs 
of all manual and mental operations 
which could be performed mechani- 
cally. Such a record would necessarily 
show also the number of errors made 
under the present procedure and the 
expense of correcting them. Opposite 
this record would be shown the esti- 
mated cost of doing the work by 
machine. In computing machine ex- 
penses, consideration would be given 
to such factors as depreciation and 
obsolescence, floor space cost, interest 
on investment, taxes, power and extra 
lighting required, and productive 
capacity. Costs would be entered on 
the machine account item by item, and 
fixed costs and operating costs would 


be separated. This comparative record 


would indicate clearly whether or not 
the purchase of equipment was profit- 
able. 

If the total cost of performing an 
operation by machine is less than the 
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cost of doing it by hand, an office can- 
not afford not to buy the machine. 
Where accuracy and speed are required, 
the purchase of the equipment may 
prove profitable even though direct sav- 
ings are not apparent. 

It should also be a duty of the office 
manager to maintain an up-to-date file 
of office equipment catalogues and of 
pertinent data on office machines. Un- 
less such information is kept, in con- 
junction with a machine account, it 
cannot be said that an office is operat- 
ing at peak efficiency. By J. E. Bullard. 
Business Management, January, 1939, 
p. 18:2. 


1. Clerical Salary Study Committee, 
Life Office Management 
New York. 89 pages. 


\ssociation, 


Conducting a Forms Survey 


An annual survey of office forms will 
uncover many hidden costs that are due 
to superfluous records. An unusually 
effective method of conducting such a 
survey has recently been developed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The annual form review was under. 
taken by an office procedure clerk who 
used the following records: (1) a 
catalog of numbered forms, (2) form 


samples, and (3) a transmittal letter 
to each cooperating administrative 
official together with a check list of 
form faults. 

The forms of each division were 
accumulated, and in many cases the 
clerk made written suggestions for im- 
provement by writing on the face of the 
form. The forms were then forwarded 
with the catalog and a letter of trans- 
mittal signed by the general office man- 
ager to the chief clerk or administrative 
officer of each division. This letter 
requested cooperation in the study of 
forms, and asked the recipients to 
“scrutinize each form and make each 
item justify its existence.” 

The check list of form faults, which 
was attached to the letter of transmittal, 
presented 15 points to consider in the 
review and analysis of a form. The 
effects of size, weight, color and grade 
of paper, ink, and typography were 
considered in their relation to work 
simplification. Attention was called to 
the space requirements of handwritten 


Job Evaluation for the Establish- 
ment of Salary Standards 


This study is an attempt to bring 
within the confines of one report a 
comprehensive treatment of all the 
elements pertaining to clerical job 
standardization. While some emphasis 
has been placed upon the problem as 
it pertains to life insurance office 
workers, clerical salary determination 
techniques as developed by industrial 
and commercial institutions are in- 
cluded in the survey. 

Although this report offers nothing 
particularly new, it constitutes one of 
the most valuable and detailed man- 
uals on the subject that has hitherto 
been published. Perhaps the most 
practical feature of the publication is 
its 35-page appendix, which contains 
charts, forms and definitive data on 
job descriptions, classification systems, 
point valuation systems, employee 
ratings and salary surveys. Report No. 
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and typewritten data, as well as to de- 
tails of arrangement which would facil- 
itate reference, transcribing and post- 
ing. Further points to consider were 
economies that might be derived from 
the use of check marks to indicate repet- 
itive information, and from padding, 
numbering, and punching for binders. 

Each division was asked to indicate 
in the catalog the forms that could be 
discontinued; to report any proposed 


form revisions; and to return the forms 
and catalog with notations as to the 
action required. This divisional form 
analysis was completed in six weeks. 
As a result of two such surveys the 
TVA reduced the number of forms over 
10 per cent yearly, and improved and 
revised many forms to facilitate post- 
ing, routing and filing. By Alban 
Leyes. The Office Economist, January- 
February, 1939, p. 8:3. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, 
Wage Theory, Migration 


Jobs, Machines and 
Unemployment 


Although many forces tend to re- 
duce productivity when the level of 
industrial activity is low, notable in- 
creases in productivity have been 
achieved since 1929 in practically all 
industries. Thus in 1935 output per 
hour of work was substantially higher 
than in 1929 in most of the mining 
industries, in the telephone and elec- 
tric-power industries, in railroad trans- 
portation, and in almost all the manu- 
facturing industries. 

Many industries have achieved pro- 
ductivity increases at a faster rate 
since 1929 than during the preceding 
decade. Productivity in the telephone 
industry increased by 25 per cent 
between 1919 and 1929, and by an- 
other 35 per cent between 1929 and 
1935. Railroad traffic units per hour 
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of employment increased by 28 per 
cent during the decade of the 1920's, 
and by another 37 per cent during the 
first six years of the 1930’s. Many 
manufacturing industries, particularly 
in the food and textile groups, experi- 
enced at least as great an annual aver- 
age rate of increase in productivity 
after 1929 as in the earlier decade. 
Many industries increased their pro- 
ductivity even during the years of 
sharply falling production between 
1929 and 1933. And in almost every 
case, industries which suffered a decline 
in productivity during this period 
achieved a new high level of efficiency 
once there was an upturn in produc- 
tion. Manufacturing industries em- 
ploying nine-tenths of the total labor 
employed in manufacturing had a 
higher productivity in 1935 than in 
1929. In the automobile industry, for 
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example, when during the period 1929 
to 1932 production fell to 30 per cent 
of the 1929 peak, a given number of 
workers produced only 82 per cent as 
many finished vehicles and chassis as 
in 1929. But by 1936, though produc- 
tion was still one-sixth below the peak, 
the output per man-hour was almost 
one-sixth higher than in 1929. 

Since the labor supply has increased 
by about 4,000,000 workers during the 
last eight years, this enhanced produc- 
tivity indicates that a national output 
of about 20 per cent beyond that of 
1929 must be attained before the num- 
ber of jobs will reach a level that 
would reduce unemployment to the 
1929 figure. Unfortunately this cannot 
be achieved without very much heavier 
capital investment than has been taking 
place during recent years. Works Prog- 
ress Administration, National Research 
Project. 8 pages. 


Progress of State Minimum-Wage 
Legislation 


At the end of 1938, minimum-wage 
laws, for the most part applicable only 
to women and minors, had been en- 
acted in 25 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. Two of these 
laws—those of Kentucky and Louisi- 
ana—were enacted in 1938, and that of 
Kansas was an old law, declared un- 
constitutional in 1925 and made valid 
by a ruling of the state’s attorney gen- 
eral in 1938. 

During the year 37 wage orders, es- 
tablishing minimum wages for almost 
a quarter of a million women, were 
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issued by 12 states and the District of 
Columbia. The highest minimum wage 
established for women only during 
1938 was $18. It is interesting to note 
that 98 per cent of the rates set by state 
orders for women during the year were 
higher than the 25 cents an hour estab. 
lished by the Federal Fair Labor Stand. 
ards Act for the first year, and that 
about 90 per cent of the state rates 
equaled or exceeded the 30 cents pro- 
vided for under the Federal statute for 
the six years following October 24, 
1939. Moreover, 44 per cent of the 
1938 state rates were as high as or 
higher than 35 cents an hour. 

During 1938 some of the minimum. 
wage states experimented with a new 
principle in minimum-wage determina- 
tion—the establishment of minimum 
weekly wages for hourly-paid workers, 
For example, New York, Colorado, 
Pennsylvania and the District of Co- 
lumbia adopted the guaranteed-wage 
principle for. the laundry industry. 
Beauty culture and confectionery man- 
ufacturing are other industries for 
which weekly minima in some form 
have been specified. Monthly Labor 
Review, February, 1939, p. 293: 16. 


Labor and Wages in 1938 


Factory employment averaged 18 per 
cent lower in 1938 than in 1937, and 
payrolls were reduced about 24 per 
cent, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data for 87 manufacturing 
industries. The index of employment 
in the durable-goods industries de- 
clined 26 per cent, while that of non- 
durable-goods industries was 11 per 
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cent lower than in the previous year. 

Average weekly earnings in factories 
declined 10 per cent to $22.70, by 
reason of a reduction in hours worked 
per week. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study, hourly rates in 
1938 averaged about 64.6 cents, slight- 
ly above the previous record estab- 
lished in 1937. However, the factory 
work week declined from 38.5 hours in 
1937 to an average of 35.4 hours in 
1938. Information compiled by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
indicates that the 1938 average work 
week was the lowest on record. 

A total of 2360 strikes was reported 
during the year, or only about one- 
half the number reported in 1937. 
Workers involved numbered about 
660,000 and man-days idle 8,964,000, 
as compared with 1,861,000 and 28,- 
425,000 respectively in the preceding 
year. Survey of Current Business, Feb- 
ruary, 1939, p. 37:6. 


Laws Requiring Payment of 
Wages at Specified Times 


Laws requiring the payment of 
wages at certain intervals have been 
adopted in 45 states. Such legisla- 
tion operates also in Alaska, Hawaii 


and Puerto Rico. A survey of the 
legislation indicates that the majority 
of the jurisdictions require the pay- 
ment of wages semimonthly. In the 
New England states the laws generally 
provide for a weekly payday. The 
coverage of the early laws related 
mostly to certain occupations or cor- 
porations. In recent years the ten- 
dency has been to cover all corpora- 
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tions and employees, with the possible 
exception of domestic and agricultural 
workers. Monthly Labor Review, De- 
cember, 1938, p. 1297:12. 


Workers Over 40 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers recently completed a ques- 
tionnaire survey of the status of older 
workers in 2485 member companies 
employing 2,334,533 employees. Fol- 
lowing are some of the highlights of the 
study: 

1. No companies discharge workers 
when they reach 40. 

2. Less than 1 per cent of the com- 
panies indicate that they give prefer- 
ence to younger workers when it is 
necessary to make layoffs; the statistics 
show that when layoffs were made in 
1937-38, preference in retention was 
generally given to workers 40 and over. 

3. Over 89 per cent: of the com- 
panies have no maximum hiring-age 
limit; 74 per cent have established 
such limits; the remainder do not 
answer this question. 

4. More than 38 per cent of the 
companies give preference in hiring to 
workers below 40, principally because 
of training and apprenticeship require- 
ments and because of the physical de- 
mands made by certain tasks. 

5. The results of this survey, when 
compared with similar surveys for 
earlier years, show no lessened propor- 
tion of employment of workers between 
40 and 50, but do indicate a slight de- 
crease in industrial employment after 
age 50. Of the total employees re- 
ported for 1938 by age groups, 20.43 
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per cent represented the 40-49 group, 
and 10.43 per cent the 50-59 group. 

6. A larger percentage of employees 
was 40 or over in 1938 than in 1937. 

7. Only 15.4 per cent of the report- 
ing companies believe that employees 
of 40 and over are less efficient than 
younger workers; 16.8 per cent believe 
they are more prone to illness; while 


33.8 per cent believe their psycholog. 
ical. adjustment to new situations js 
lower than that of the younger workers, 

8. Ten per cent of the respondents 
have retirement plans, and 63 per cent 
provide group insurance. 

National Association of Manufac. 
turers, New York, N. Y. December, 
1938. 64 pages. 20 cents. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Rep- 
resentation, Arbitration 


Less Labor Strife in the Future? 


Labor relations in 1939 and the 
future appear likely to be more peace- 
ful than in the two years just past. 

To some extent the promise of more 
amicable relations between labor and 
management is due to a more coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of the latter as 
evidenced by the income stabilization 
plan of General Motors Corporation 
and annual wage agreements recently 
announced by the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Hormel & Co. and others. But, for the 
most part, grounds for optimism lie in 
the changing attitude of the workers 
themselves. 

One of the most outstanding changes 
in employee attitudes is the way the 
longer-serviced workers, now quite gen- 
erally the beneficiaries of seniority, are 
today actively opposing the idea of 
work-sharing. In more than a few 
plants these older workers have long 
felt that the chief result of the disorders 
of the last few years has been a series 
of seniority arrangements calculated to 


take away the natural fruits of their 
longer tenure and, by means of work- 
sharing, hand them over to the more 
belligerent youngsters. Oddly enough, 
this rebellion of the oldsters in favor 
of full-time work has lately been aided 
by the new unemployment insurance 
laws, which in many states penalize 
the employer’s use of peak-time em- 
ployees. 

Another wholesome change of atti- 
tude is the growing opposition of the 
majority of workers—as well as of the 
public and government—to the “button 
strike” (for collecting dues) and simi- 
lar “rough stuff” of the type generally 
associated in the worker’s and the pub- 
lic’s mind with CIO. 

Even in the Pittsburgh district, C10 
steel unions are now advocating coop- 
eration with management. The trouble 
is that many experienced leaders aver 
that this brings fewer dues than fault- 
finding and fighting. Lately it has 
become much more difficult for shop 
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stewards to find and settle enough 
grievances to justify dues. 

The developments in the direction of 
the more peaceful consolidation of 
working forces and working hours are 
supported by the current failure of 
production to improve. This failure 
means that the union agreements of the 
past few years have served to cut off 
many thousands of young, short-period 
employees from seniority or work- 
credit and thus, under present condi- 
tions, from virtually all hope of rehire 
and therefore of future union member- 
ship. And it was these marginal 
“ragged-edgers” who formerly pressed 
their leaders hardest for the rough stuff 
in the hope that it would somehow put 
them back on the payroll. By Whiting 
Williams. Barron’s, February 27, 
1939, p. 13:1. 


They Buried the Ax 


Union and management never cease 
negotiating in the three diversified 
plants of Consolidated Film Industries, 
Inc., Fort Lee, N. J. These negotia- 
tions never result in blanket, long-term 
wage increases or contracts. Yet wages 
—and efficiency—are increasing stead- 
ily. And labor costs have actually 
gone down. 

Consolidated does business on a 
closed-shop basis with six different 
unions, both A. F. of L. and CIO, rep- 
resenting 2500 skilled and unskilled 
employees. Practically the only con- 
tracts in effect are the “perpetual” con- 
tracts which give legal status to a Re- 
lations Committee in each plant. These 
committees settle all questions and in- 
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dividual complaints on a month-to- 
month basis. Arbitration is automatic. 
Strikes are barred. 

The frequency of committee meetings 
permits an individualized attention to 
labor problems that would be impos- 
sible if the company were to attempt to 
deal with the unions as a whole once 
each year. It also precludes the annual 
“crisis” of contract negotiations and 
prevents the accumulation of minor 
problems. 

Every agreement reached and re- 
corded in the minutes of these meetings 
becomes legal and binding under the 
contracts on which the committees’ 
existence is based. 

In each plant the Relations Commit- 
tee deals with wage and hour questions 
solely in the light of their effect on 
general efficiency and morale. Occa- 
sionally it acts on demands affecting 
an entire department. More often it 
raises the hourly wage of an individual 
employee by 5 or 10 cents. The union- 
ist who recommends the raise must be 
prepared to prove that the worker 
merits it. 

The Relations Committees include 
representatives of management and em- 
ployees, and business agents of local 
unions. As a consequence of this setup, 
the leaders of one union pass upon the 
demands of another. Since each is 
looking to his own laurels, all of them 
are surprisingly hard-headed and criti- 
cal. They realize that the company 
must be kept in a financial position to 
meet their demands. 

How is this working out? Well, the 
idea is young yet, but here are the im- 
mediate results: (1) The men are get- 
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ting what they want—higher wages, 
better conditions; (2) the unions are 
getting what they want—full recogni- 
tion and the closed shop; and (3) the 
company is getting what it wants— 
cooperation of the men through the 
union, and lower costs per unit of pro- 
duction. By Charles B. Coates. Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, 
January, 1939, p. 48:7. 


Reinstatements and Back Pay 
Under the NLRA 


A preliminary calculation of the to- 
tal number of persons reinstated as the 
result of formal orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board, with or without 
supporting court decrees, shows that 
on February 28 more than 1900 em- 
ployees had been restored to their jobs 
under these circumstances since the 
National Labor Relations Act became 
effective. Computations on the same 
basis show that a total of $284,201.73 
had been paid by employers in this 
period as back wages to employees who 


had been discharged for union activity. 


Cases informally closed or closed 
after compliance with reports of trial 
examiners would reveal considerably 
larger figures on both counts. Rein- 
statements secured in all regions up to 
January 31, 1939, totaled 14,847. 

Analysis of reinstatements in com- 
pliance with formal orders of the 
Board shows that CIO unions fared 
somewhat better than A. F. of L. 
unions, 1073 CIO members being taken 
back by their employers pursuant to 
NLRB orders, as compared with 729 
members of the A. F. of L. However, 


A. F. of L. unions received $127,873.5) 
in back pay, as compared with $122. 
778.46 received by members of the 
rival organization. 

Members of independent unions to 
the number of 115 were reinstated in 
the period since July 5, 1935, when the 
Wagner Act became effective, as a 
result of Board orders. They received 
$30,850.57 in back pay. Labor Rela. 
tions Reporter, March 13, 1939, 
p. ll:1. 


Elections Under State Labor 
Relations Acts 


Five states (Utah, Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New York) 
enacted labor relations laws from 
March to July, 1937. All these state 
acts more or less resemble the National 
Labor Relations Act, although there 
are some important differences and ad- 
ditions. 


The Utah act, the first such statute 
to be enacted, follows most closely the 
national act. The Massachusetts act 
is characterized by one important dif: 
ference—the inclusion of the sit-down 
strike as an unfair labor practice. The 
Pennsylvania act has several dis- 
similar provisions, and the New York 
law departs from the pattern of the 
National Labor Relations Act to a con- 
siderable degree. The Wisconsin act, 
the second state labor relations act to 
be passed, diverges most from the Fed- 
eral statute. 

Up to July 1, 1938, the five state 
labor boards held elections or made 
determinations in 304 bargaining units. 
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Affiliated unions won 225 of these 
units, and non-affiliated unions 29. In 
50 cases no labor organization was 
certified. _ Monthly Labor 
February, 1939, p. 309:13. 


Review, 


Labor Union’s Medical Service 
Program 


Pioneering in a new field for union 
activity, the New York Joint Council 
of the United Office and Professional 
Workers last week formally launched 
a low-cost health service available to 
its members and their families. 

Those wishing to enrol pay 25 cents 
for registration (family fee 50 cents), 
receive a list of cooperating doctors, 


Personnel 


U. S. Steel Rates Executives 


All divisions of United States Steel 
Corporation are now working under 
and arguing about something called a 
“Plan for Inventory and Appraisal of 
Executive Personnel.” What has hap- 
pened is that U. S. Steel executives all 
up the line have been put on a point- 
rating system which measures their 
personal qualifications, performance 
and promotability. 

The management divides employees 
into three official groups. In Group 1 
are the apprentices, manual workers, 
office boys, and lower clerical grades. 
Group 2 covers the supervisory force 
between the workers and the executives, 
with a rather elastic dividing line of 
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dentists and podiatrists from which to 
select, and pay for professional ser- 
vices received according to a special 
scale of fees, which ranges from $1 for 
a visit to a general practitioner to $50 
for a major operation or a delivery 
(including pre- and post-natal care). 

Some 100 qualified medical and den- 
tal men are cooperating with the union 
to make possible the plan, which has 
been worked out over the past year as 
part of a program calling for health 
education activities for members, col- 
lection of data on white-collar occupa- 
tional diseases and hazards, and sup- 
port of national health insurance legis- 
lation. Business Week, February 11, 
1939, p. 39:1. 


around $4000 a year at the top. Group 
3 runs from there up. U. S. Steel has 
for some time been applying well- 
tested plans of job evaluation and merit 
rating to the first two groups. Now a 
fairly complex system of measurement 
has been worked out for Group 3. 
The system is based on a series of 
forms on which the executive’s qualifi- 
cations for his present job, perform- 
ance of specific duties on the job, and 
qualifications for advancement are set 
forth in detail and appraised on a point 
basis by superiors and associates. For 
example, the form covering personal 
qualifications is divided into entries for 
“personality,” “intelligence” and “ex- 
ecutive ability.” These are subdivided: 
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as an illustration, personality is split 
up into “appearance,” “manners and 
disposition,” “character,” “influence 
on others.” 

When the forms are filled out, each 
of these specific qualities is first as- 
signed a weight of three, two, or one, 
depending on whether the grader con- 
siders it of primary, secondary, or min- 
or importance to the position held by 
the executive being rated. Then, for 
each of these qualities, the executive 
gets a scale rating ranging from one to 
five points, according to the grader’s 
opinion of how well the executive’s 
appearance, manners, character, or 
whatever quality is being rated meets 
the requirements of his position. His 
final point rating for each quality is 
arrived at by multiplying the assigned 
weight by the scale rating. The execu- 
tive’s duties are similarly weighted, and 
his performance of each of them is 
rated by points in much the same way. 


Finally, ratings on both personal qual- 
ifications and performance are com- 
bined, and the executive is classified as 


a candidate for advancement. All this 
results in an appraisal of the require- 
ments of the position as well as of the 
capabilities of the man holding it. 

Big Steel’s management is well aware 
that it is attempting to weigh a lot of 
factors that have always been thought 
of as imponderables. And of course, 
the effectiveness of the plan will de- 
pend to a great extent on the capabili- 
ties of the raters. The management 
hopes to overcome this difficulty by 
having several raters compare notes. 
Furthermore, the ratings will be re- 
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viewed periodically. U. S. Steel off. 
cials stress the point that the plan will 
be carefully studied in operation and 
constantly adjusted to experience. Bus. 
iness Week, March 4, 1939, p. 24: 2. 


(The key forms which are used in this 
executive rating system have been reproduced 
in this article—Editor.) 


Full Use of Employee Ratings 


One of the outstanding advantages of 
rating systems is related to the present 
emphasis on employee morale. A rating 
system will not necessarily measure 
employee morale, but it may be drawn 
up in such a way that it will afford a 
practical approach to the study of indi- 
vidual morale. This is the point of 
richest return from a plan of employee 
rating. Any company which is unable 
to apply its rating system to the prob- 
lem of understanding employee atti- 
tudes and morale might well give some 
thought to revamping its procedure. 

An analysis of ratings by depart 
ments should be made to determine the 
distribution of the ratings of employees 
as high, low, intermediate or whatever 
grades the system provides. Specific 
ally, if we consider the criterion 
“dependability,” rated at five levels 
from high to low, we should know what 
percentage of employees in a depart- 
ment are rated at each rank. If the 
returns are reliable, we should be able 
to deduce the relative standing of each 
department in this characteristic. 

Where a defect in any criterion is 
indicated, it should be checked against 
the performance of the department to 
ascertain the reason for the deficiency. 
The foreman may be asked to explain 
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why he has not improved this particular 
condition in his department. 

Traits or criteria used in any rating 
scale should always be related to actual 
performance. A general summary of 
trait rankings will provide an index of 
the plant as a whole. If such a com- 
posite reveals, for example, that 56 per 
cent of the ratings in department “X” 
are at the “A” level and only 2 per 
cent of those in department “Y” are 
at that level, thorough investigation 
should be made of the causes of the 
divergence. 

Comparison should be made of the 
relative ranking of criteria in each de- 
partment and in the company as a 


whole. Thus if 31 per cent of employees 
in a department or plant are rated 
“A” in “behavior” and only 9 per cent 
of the employees receive such a ranking 
for “safety,” consideration must be 
given at once to the factor of safety. 
The richest returns from the use of a 
rating or personnel audit should result 
from individual analysis. The employee 
who rates “A” in all but one criterion 
and rates “D” or “E” in that criterion 
is a subject for careful study. How- 
ever, this introduces a phase of person- 
nel work that has yet to be fully devel- 
oped. By Homer L. Humke. Personnel 
Journal, February, 1939, p. 292:4. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Effect of the Social Security Act 
on Private Pension Plans 


A survey of 46 private industrial 
pension plans which have been changed 
or established since the passage of the 
Social Security Act reveals the follow- 
ing general methods of coordinating a 
private plan with the Federal program: 

1. Where pensions have. been fi- 
nanced entirely by the company, some 
companies (e. g., United States Steel 
Corporation and Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company) have announced their 
intention to supplement the Federal 
benefits so that the total monthly al- 
lowance will be the same as under the 
former private plan. 

2. A second method of coordinating 
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a previously-existing private pension 
plan with the Federal program is to 
reduce the monthly payments of the 
company and the employees to the 
extent of the Social Security tax pay- 
ments, so that the total deductions for 
retirement allowances will be the same 
as under the former private plan. 

3. A somewhat different approach 
to the problem is illustrated by the 
plan of the Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, Inc., whereby benefits are held 
at the same level. 

4. The plans adopted by six of the 
companies considered in this survey 
embrace only those employees earn- 
ing over $3000 a year—which earnings 
are not covered by the Federal pro- 
gram. Notable among such plans 
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is that of the Inland Steel Company. 

5. Twenty-one of the 46 plans sur- 
veyed provide for benefits supplement- 
ing the Federal program, the cost of 
which is to be borne jointly by the 
company and employees. Some of 
these plans are revisions of older plans, 
but many have been established since 
the enactment of the Social Security 
Act. The general purpose has been to 
broaden the scope and increase the ben- 
efits of the Federal program, although 
the plans vary as to the extent of cov- 
erage, the amount of the payments, the 
monthly benefits to be received, and 
the rate of company contribution. 
Eleven of the 21 companies provide for 
past-service annuities as well as sup- 
plementary benefits, and these past- 
service annuities are paid by the com- 
panies. 

6. Several of the companies consid- 
ered have established plans to supple- 
ment the Federal program which have 
a profit-sharing feature. That is, the 
company will make additional contri- 
butions to the plan, depending on 
profits. 

Published by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Department of Econom- 
ics and Social Institutions, Princeton 
University. February, 1939. 10 cents. 


(This study contains numerous excerpts 
from recent pension plans, with a selected 
bibliography—FEditor.) 


Group Health Insurance Plans 


On the basis of information gathered 
in July and August, 1938, furnished by 
144 companies having active group 
health insurance plans and employ- 
ing 479,272 persons, it was found that: 
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1. In over three-quarters of the 
plans, all classes of employees are eli- 
gible to participate. A short pro- 
bationary period, most frequently set 
at three months, is required of new 
employees before they are eligible 
to participate. For all companies 
included, the percentage of employees 
participating represents 94 per cent of 
the total working force, which is well 
above the 75 per cent minimum partici- 
pation required by insurance company 
regulations. 

2. Benefits are ordinarily given for 
incapacities arising out of sickness and 
non-occupational accidents which re- 
quire the services of a doctor. 

3. A quarter of the plans provide 
for uniform benefits for all partici- 
pants, ranging from $5.00 to $20.00 per 
week, with a weekly benefit of $10.00 
appearing most frequently. The other 
three-quarters of the plans provide for 
benefits graduated on the basis of such 
factors as earnings, position held, or 
sex. The average insurance benefit 
carried is $14.72 per week in 113 com- 
panies giving comparable statistics. 
The average benefit tends to increase 
with the size of the establishment. 

4. A waiting period of seven days 
is usually required before benefits be- 
gin. In a third of the plans the wait- 
ing period is waived in the event of an 
accident. 

5. The maximum number of bene- 
fits paid for a continuing disability is 
limited to 13 weeks under the average 
plan. For incapacities of unrelated 
causes, benefits are paid as frequently 
as they occur. 
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6. In 27 per cent of the plans, the 
employee pays the entire cost of in- 
surance; in 7 per cent, the employer 
assumes the entire cost; in 66 per cent, 
the premiums are paid by joint contri- 
butions of the employer and employee. 
In the latter case the employer’s contri- 
bution ranges from 1 to 80 per cent of 
the total cost. 

7. During the past decade very few 
significant changes have been made in 
the structure of plans studied, despite 
union activity and the passage of far- 
reaching social security legislation. 

By F. Beatrice Brower. Studies in 
Personnel Policy, National Industrial 


Conference Board, 
1939. 32 pages. 


Inc., February, 


* 


CorreEcTION: In Forbes’ description of 
the Jewel Tea Company’s “retirement 
estates” plan, which was abstracted in 
the February MANAGEMENT REVIEW, it 
was stated that employee contributions 
will be “supplemented by a company 
contribution of all net profits in ex- 
cess of $3 per share of common stock.” 
Actually the company will contribute 
25 per cent of its net profits each year 
in excess of cumulative earnings of $3 
per share on the common stock. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, 
Waste, Rate Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Night Blindness vs. Safety and 
Efficiency 


A new factor making for safety and 
efficiency in industry has been intro- 
duced through recent investigations 
which indicate that vitamin A not only 
improves night vision but relieves eye 
fatigue and strain among certain types 
of industrial workers. 

Drs. R. C. Wise an” O. H. Schettler 
have done pioneer work in this field. 
They found, according to a recent ar- 
ticle in the Ohio State Medical Journal, 
that the efficiency of certain color 
matchers in the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. was increased 75 
per cent by feeding those deficient in 
vitamin A a specific in the form of 
carotene-in-oil, rich in vitamin A. In 
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addition, these workers reported that 
they had much more eye comfort than 
they had previously experienced, and 
in many instances stated their general 
health had improved. 

Such dark-adaptation studies and ex- 
periments are still in their infancy in 
the industrial world. However, in the 
opinion of this commentator, it is only 
a matter of time before such studies 
will be adopted by safety engineers and 
production men. 

There is little doubt that night blind- 
ness and vitamin A deficiency can in- 
terfere very seriously with safety and 
efficiency in the business and industrial 
fields. Night-blindness tests—indi- 
cators of vitamin A deficiency—can, 
with profit, be adopted by industry. 





For the loss of any part of visual effi- 
ciency cannot help but interfere seri- 
ously with safety and productivity. 
More important, tragedies may result 
in cases of emergency if the eyes do 
not function as they should. By Dr. 
J. F. Neumueller. The Iron Age, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1939, p. 49:1. 


Two-Board Control 


To most small-plant operators, close 
production control—so essential for 
meeting shipment promises—suggests 
quantities of paperwork and a couple 
of extra clerks. But one small organi- 
zation, the B. M. Root Company of 
York, Pa., has devised a visible control 
plan so simple that it doesn’t require 
even one more clerk to run it. 

This system operates mainly on two 
control boards—an order control 
board and a process control board. 
Consecutive numbers across the top of 
the order control board represent days 


of the month; ruled spacings run ver- 
tically to the bottom of the board. 
Along the board’s left-hand side, each 
particular line of work is itemized— 
standard machines, special machines, 


contract jobs, stock orders, second- 
hand machines, and miscellaneous. 
Under each classification and each day, 
two spaces are provided; these repre- 
sent two consecutive months. For 
each product a different colored tag is 
used. Information on the tag includes 
such items as order number, special 
features, and the customer’s name. 
This board gives the production mana- 


ger, at a glance, a mental picture of 
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all orders and their promised shipping 
dates. 

When an order is received, it goes 
to the production manager, who con. 
sults the order control board to deter- 
mine the shipping date, and tags the 
board in the proper space. The board 
also provides the information he needs 
in order to make out individual process 
cards for every item required on the 
order. These process cards for the 
various operations are placed on the 
process control board, grouped with 
cards for similar parts that can be 
done at the same time with the same 
setup, under the label of the machine 
used in the work. There are two sets 
of hooks on the board for each ma- 
chine, one set for the job the man is 
working on, and the other for the 
cards of jobs ahead. The card for each 
operator’s next job is always the first 
one showing under his name. 

This control system, if properly em- 
ployed, provides effective scheduling 
in a shop of medium size. By D. E. 
Flinchbaugh. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, February, 1939, p. 
60: 2. 


Time Standards from Standard 
Data 

When time studies are used as the 
basis for standard-setting, two methods 
of procedure are possible. One method 
establishes the standard directly by 
summarizing the individual time study. 
The other determines the standard 
somewhat indirectly through the use of 
standard data. 

Experience indicates that the direct 
method should be used only in very 
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rare instances, because the standard 
thus determined contains numerous ir- 
regularities in work specifications, 
operator methods, and time-study judg- 
ment. And whereas a good standard- 
setter can determine from 25 to 40 
standards per day by the standard data 
method, he can set only two to 10 stand- 
ards daily by the direct method. 

The standard data process is begun 
by recording the time studies on a 
comparison sheet for convenience in 
comparing variables and analyzing 
conditions. This sheet should be large 
enough to contain a great many studies. 
The elements may be listed vertically 
on the left side, and the study results 
entered opposite, using one column for 
each. Standard times only are re- 
corded, because they are the only ones 
that are comparable. Work and con- 
ditions are recorded at the top to elimi- 
nate repeated handling of the studies. 
The variables can be analyzed from 


this sheet, and the constants selected 
directly. 

The conclusions reached from this 
comparison of time-study results may 
be recorded in a column next to the 
element names. Constant time stand- 
ards are recorded there. Notes are 
made of curves and charts established 
for the variables. 

When standard data have been estab- 
lished, we may proceed to apply them 
to standard-setting purposes. To les- 
sen clerical work and decrease errors, 
the data are combined by groups as 
they are performed. These group 
standards are then recorded for ready 
reference or are further combined when 
the specifications governing their ap- 
plication can be arranged to indicate 
automatically the proper total. By 
Phil Carroll, Jr. The Society for the 
Advancement of Management Journal, 
January, 1939, p. 20:5. 


(Six commonly used methods of presenting 
the variables involved in standard data are 
briefly described in this article—Editor.) 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Instalment Sales During 1938 


Following four years of continuous 
growth from 1933 through 1937, the 
volume of instalment sales was severe- 
ly contracted in 1938. Final estimates 
prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for 1937 placed 
total instalment volume of all classes 
of merchandise at $4,650,000,000. 


Present indications point to a volume 
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for 1938 perhaps one-third less than 
in 1937, which compares with a reduc- 
tion in total retail volume of less than 
12 per cent. 

The largest share of the reduction in 
instalment volume may be attributed to 
a decline in automobile sales. In 
previous years nearly 60 per cent of 
all cars had been sold on deferred 
payment, and the dollar volume of 
such sales had represented about 60 
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per cent of the grand total of all retail 
instalment sales. Although it is indi- 
cated that the dollar volume of retail 
sales of new passenger automobiles in 
1938 was off approximately 40 per 
cent from 1937, the decline in the vol- 
ume of instalment financing of all new 
cars amounted to 50 per cent. 

Declines in sales of the other two 
major instalment lines, furniture and 
household appliances, did not reach 
such extreme proportions. The com- 
bined volume of stores handling furni- 
ture and appliances declined only 17 
per cent in 1938, and this would indi- 
cate a somewhat greater decline in the 
instalment volume of these trades. 

One direct result of the decline in 
instalment sales during 1938 was the 
rapid liquidation of consumer retail 
instalment debt. Retail automobile re- 
ceivables held by a large group of fi- 
nance companies were reduced more 
than 40 per cent from August, 1937, 
through November, 1938. Average 
consumer instalment debt on all retail 
accounts was estimated to have been 
$3,100,000,000 in 1937. Liquidation 
during 1938 may have reduced this 
average to perhaps $2,225,000,000. 
Survey of Current Business, February, 
1939, p. 29: 2. 


Sales Letter Style 


In order to determine prevailing 
practice in some of the physical as- 
pects of sales letter construction, an 
analysis was recently made of 200 
sales letters sent to hardware, paint, 
sporting goods, automotive accessories, 
and department stores. Though it is 


not suggested that the most common 
practice is the correct one, the results 
of the study provide a basis of com. 
parison against which writers of sales 
letters may check their own style. 

One hundred and fifty-five letters 
bore the conventional date line, while 
40 were not dated at all. Only 59 bore 
inside addresses. In this latter con- 
nection the cost of fill-ins is, of course, 
the deciding factor. It was noted that 
several letters with poorly maiched fill. 
ins would have stood to benefit had the 
fill-ins been eliminated entirely. 

The salutation “Gentlemen” was em. 
ployed in 84 letters, while 46 letters 
were without salutation. Other popular 
salutations were “Dear Mr. (or Miss) 
Smith,” “Dear Sir (or Sirs),” and “To 
All (name of product). Dealers.” 

The most popular style of para- 
graphing is block, leading the indented 
style 115 to 82. Three letters made use 
of a novelty style which might be 
called reverse indentation, wherein the 
first line of each paragraph is brought 
out to a point directly beneath the sal- 
utation and each succeeding line is 
indented. 

The percentage of conventional clos- 
ings is preponderantly high, with 
“Yours very truly,” “Very truly 
yours,” “Cordially yours,” and “Sin- 
cerely yours” leading the list. The 
accepted letter signature consists of 
the company name, typewritten in 
caps, the name of the writer written in 
pen and ink, and the writer’s title. A 
variation of the signature form inserts 
the name of the writer, typewritten, 
between the penned signature and title. 
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About 25 per cent of the letters made 
use of a special heading of one kind 
or another, which was sometimes em- 
ployed as a substitute for the saluta- 
tion. Printers’ Ink Monthly, January, 
1939, p. 10:2. 


Chain, Voluntary Chain, and 
Independent Grocery Store 
Prices, 1938 


A survey of prices asked by the 
chain, voluntary chain, and indepen- 
dent grocery stores of five towns in 
central New York during October, 
1938, reveals some significant trends. 

That the chain store is underselling 
the independent grocer is evident from 
the fact that, on 52 items compared, the 
chain’s average price was 7.9 per cent 
below the independent’s average price, 
and the independent’s price was above 
that of the chain on 50 of the 52 items. 
The study also shows that the chain is 
definitely underselling the voluntary 
chain—and this is the surprising thing 
—to a greater degree than it is the inde- 
pendent grocer. Whereas the chain 
offered a saving of 7.9 per cent as com- 
pared with the independent grocer, the 
prices of the voluntary chain averaged 
0.38 per cent in excess of those of the 
independent. On 26 of the 52 items 
compared, the independent undersold 
the voluntary chain. 

During the period from 1930 to 
1938 the independent grocer has stead- 
ily reduced the price advantage of the 
chain store on the items covered in this 
study. In contrast to the chain’s sav- 
ing (as compared to the independent) 
of 12.82 per cent in October, 1930, 
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four years later this had decreased to 
10.02 per cent, and in October, 1938, 
stood at 7.9 per cent. 

In interpreting the results of this 
study, it should be borne in mind that 
the voluntary chain and the indepen- 
dent store tend to extend more credit 
and delivery service than does the chain 
store, and that perhaps 50 per cent of 
the chain’s saving is the result of the 
performance of fewer services. Also, 
conclusions from this study apply 
largely to packaged, well-known groc- 
ery items, and it may well be that 
through private brands both chain and 
voluntary chain are considerably un- 
derselling the independent on compar- 
able quality merchandise. By Charles 
F. Phillips. The Journal of Business 
of the University of Chicago, January, 
1939, p. 24:6. 


A Preliminary Report of 
1938 Sales and Inventories 


Tabulation of the first 10,000 re- 
turns of the Survey of Business Trends 
coming from the reasonably successful 
and stable business enterprises of the 
country reveals that the aggregate dol- 
lar sales volume of contributing manu- 
facturers was 12 per cent smaller in 
1938 than in 1937; that of the whole- 
salers, 10 per cent smaller; and that of 
the retailers, only 8 per cent below the 
1937 level. These declines represent 
a retreat to about the 1936 level in all 
three of these broad fields. 

Both the manufacturers and whole- 
salers in the survey sample had cur- 
tailed inventories by 8 per cent during 
1938, while 7400 independent retailers 
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had decreased their stocks by only 5 
per cent. In none of the three in- 
stances did these retrenchments bring 
inventories back as near 1935 levels 
as sales had gone. Inventories reported 
by 1900 manufacturers are not only 
higher than at the close of 1935 or 
1936, but had not been reduced since 
June 30, 1938. Practically the same 
story is true, but to a lesser degree, of 
stocks held by the reporting retailers. 
The wholesalers, however, continued 
to reduce stocks throughout 1938 and 
ended the year below the 1936 level. 
On the basis of past experience and 
careful study, three conclusions may 
be ventured as to the significance of 
these trends: first, because the figures 
represent the experience of the “upper 


crust” of management, they constitute 
the landmarks by which the individual 
business man may safely check his 
position ; second, the survey results are 
thus far more optimistic as to 1938 
sales trends than would be found in a 
complete picture of business; third, the 
inventory trends shown by the survey 
are probably a more accurate reflec. 
tion of total business experience than 
sales. Dun’s Review, March, 1939, 
p. 5:9. 


Marketing Conference 


The Consumer and Industrial Mar- 
keting Conference of the American 
Management Association will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City on April 12-13. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Speeding Up Financial Statements 


Management is becoming increasing- 
ly aware of the desirability and prac- 
ticability of earlier financial state- 
ments. Executives feel keenly the need 
of early information for the formula- 
tion of important policies and for 
enhanced control of the sales, produc- 
tion, credit and other departments. 

Recently a large industrial company 
advanced its balance sheet presentation 
date by seven days and thus reduced 
accounting costs over a quarter of a 
million dollars annually. A number 
of similar cases indicate that an ac- 
counting department which still pro- 
duces financial statements after the 
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20th of the month can cut its own cost 
of operation by 20 to 50 per cent. 
During the first six months of 1938, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., New York, 
succeeded in changing the date of pres- 
entation of monthly statements to exec: 
utives from the 25th, or later, to the 
8th or 9th of each month. More par- 
ticularly, the time taken by the main 
office from the receipt of mill data to 
the presentation of statements was re- 
duced from nine days to one day. The 
size and cost of the main office ac- 
counting staff were decreased 50 per 
cent in the course of these changes. 
In brief, the essential devices that 
made possible the improvement in 
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main office procedure were: (1) the 
development of a general ledger staff, 
each member of which is fully trained 
in every aspect of closing work; (2) 
the organization of the accounting de- 
partment along “group responsibility” 
lines; (3) the arrangement of the chart 
of accounts to make possible a compact 
general ledger quickly transformed in- 
to a balance sheet and income state- 
ment; (4) the arrangement of original 
records and working papers so as to 
permit a great deal of the closing work 
to be done in advance of the closing 
date; (5) the. arrangement of working 
papers and ledgers to allow for the 
division of the closing work among as 
many accountants as are trained and 
available; (6) the elimination of such 
traditional bottlenecks as the trial bal- 
ance book or the intra-company con- 
solidating schedules; and (7) the ra- 
tionalization of clerical and accounting 
procedure and personnel, and the elim- 
ination of unnecessary records, to facil- 
itate early closing of books of original 
entry. By Ira S. Wilson. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, March 15, 1939, p. 911:18. 


Mechanical Risks in Credit 


There is, quite naturally, a risk in 
any credit account regardless of the 
amount of money involved. However, 
there is another origin of risk which 
may be termed a mechanical form of 
risk. That is, it arises not from weak- 
ness in any one customer but rather 
from the relation of that customer to 
the creditor. 

By analyzing accounts receivable, 
mechanical risks may be traced to 
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one or more of the following factors: 

1. Large individual credit accounts. 
An objective of the credit department 
should be to obtain as many accounts as 
possible. Let us say that a firm’s 
capital is $100,000, of which $40,000 
is represented by accounts receivable. 
If one credit account amounts to 
$20,000, the company bears an extreme 
credit risk in this instance. The loss 
of $20,000, or even a delay in payment, 
could seriously handicap such a 
company. 

2. Credit risk may arise from the 
concentration of customers in one terri- 
tory. A firm whose product is sold in 
10 southern states cannot be said to 
have good territorial distribution if 
these 10 states are dependent mainly on 
cotton production. Since business con- 
ditions vary throughout the country, a 
manufacturer selling nationally is en- 
abled to offset the loss of business in 
one section by gains in another. 

3. Credit risks may arise by con- 
centration of customers in one industry. 
Individual industries may be adversely 
affected by sudden style changes, polit- 
ical and international developments, 
and numerous other inherent or extra- 
neous factors. The credit executive 
whose risks are concentrated in a par- 
ticular industry must also contend with 
the inroads of new industries. 

4. Risk in accounts receivable may 
arise from the quality of accounts. 
This analysis requires the segregation 
of all accounts receivable into classi- 
fications of discount, prompt and good. 
In most lines of business the classifica- 
tions of discount and prompt should 
include about 90 per cent in number 
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and amount of total outstandings. 
Even 10 per cent is a more than gener- 
ous allowance for all other accounts on 
the ledger. 

By analyzing outstandings according 
to these four divisions, the credit execu- 
tive is enabled to locate mechanical 
risk and establish proper safeguards. 
The means for actually accomplishing 
this latter objective must remain the 
task of the individual executive. By 
John J. Schenermann. Credit and 
Financial Management, January, 1939, 
p. 22:3. 


When a Trusted Employee 
Goes Wrong 


Millions of dollars are lost each 
year through embezzlements by trusted 
officers and employees of business cor- 
porations and partnerships. If there 
is no insurance, the employer finds it 
necessary to charge off the amount 
embezzled; and this procedure fre- 
quently results in serious embarrass- 
ment to the management and sometimes 
in actual insolvency. 

The directors of large corporations 
seldom show more than a perfunctory 
interest in protecting the corporations 
against such losses, relying on the 
officers to bond the employees—though 
the record shows that in many cases the 
officers themselves have looted the com- 
pany’s treasury. Yet it is a definite 
responsibility of directors to ascertain 
that officers and employees who handle 
corporate assets are adequately bonded. 

Fidelity bonds, through which em- 
ployers may obtain insurance against 
losses of this kind, are issued in several 
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forms. There is available, in the first 
place, the individual or schedule bond 
by which the employees are covered 
individually, each for a_ specified 
amount. However, the more satisfac. 
tory form is the blanket bond covering 
all employees. There are two standard 
blanket forms, known as the Blanket 
Position Bond and the Commercial 
Blanket Bond. 

The Blanket Position Bond, which is 
a standard form of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, covers all employees, 
no schedule or list being necessary. 
New employees are automatically cov- 
ered, and no notice of their hiring is 
required. Under this bond, indemnity 
is paid even though the company is 
unable to identify the particular em- 
ployee responsible for a loss. The 
amounts for which individual em- 
ployees may be covered range from 
$2500 to $25,000 in multiples of $2500, 
and there may be attached to the bond 
a schedule covering each of the im- 
portant officers for a larger amount. 
This form is particularly appropriate 
for smaller concerns. 

The Commercial Blanket Bond, which 
is suitable for large corporations, 
covers all employees and also in- 
cludes automatic coverage on new en- 
ployees. The principal difference 
between this bond and the Blanket 
Position Bond is that it does not pro- 
vide separate coverage on each em- 
ployee, but provides an amount of 
coverage which is available for any 
single loss or series of losses. When 
a loss is paid, the coverage available 
for other losses is correspondingly re- 
duced, but a proviso in the bond auto- 
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might be said to be an independent 
calling, this tends to establish an inde- 
pendent contractual relationship. 

The financial irresponsibility of the 
person employed may tend to show 
that he is not an independent contrac- 
tor for the reason that the employer 
would not be likely to entrust impor- 
tant work to one who is insolvent. If 
the contractor is bound to do the work 
by his own hands, it may be inferred 
that he is a servant and not an inde- 
pendent contractor. 

If the principal employer has the 
right to cancel the contract at any time, 
irrespective of cause, this tends strongly 
to show that the contract is not in- 
dependent. 

If the principal employer has him- 
self the right to discharge workmen 
hired by the contractor, it may be in- 
ferred that the contractor is not inde- 
pendent. If the contract provides that 
work may not be sublet without the 
consent of the principal employer, this 
tends to indicate a master-and-servant 
relationship. If the wages of employees 
are paid by the principal employer, 
this tends to show that the contractor 
is merely a servant. 

If the contractor exercises full con- 
trol over the premises or place of 
work, this tends to show that he is an 
independent contractor. 

It has been held that contracts con- 
taining “hold harmless” clauses are in- 
dependent, on the theory that such 
clauses are quite usual in independent 
contracts but rare in contracts of hire. 

Many workmen’s compensation laws 
have been amended, giving employees 
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of an independent contractor, under 
varying circumstances, some remedy 
against the principal employer. Such 
provisions are of course purely statu. 
tory in origin; there is nothing in the 
common law upon which to base them, 
In many instances they cause an em. 
ployer to be liable for accidents for 
which he may in no way be responsible, 

In some states, only the principal 
contractor (as distinguished from an 
owner) can be made a statutory em. 
ployer. In other states, the owner of 
premises, who is carrying on a business 
there, is the statutory employer of em- 
ployees of a subcontractor who has 
contracted to do work which is a com- 
ponent part of the business the owner 
is engaged in. As to what constitutes 
a “component part” of an owner’s busi- 
ness, decisions differ. 

Most jurisdictions provide that, if 
the principal employer is required to 
pay compensation, he may recover the 
amount paid from the immediate em- 
ployer; or, if there is a contract, he 
may deduct the amount paid from the 
contract price. The Insurance Post, 
June, 1938, p. 9:3. 


Liability of Manufacturer Because 
of Defective Material 


The law is that if the nature of a 
finished product placed on the market 
by a manufacturer to be used without 
inspection by its customers is such that 
it is reasonably certain to place life 
and limb in peril if the product is neg- 
ligently made, it is then a thing of dan- 
ger, and the manufacturer or seller is 
liable unless he can show the exercise 
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of reasonable care in inspecting the 
article before passing it on to the 
public. 

This principle is illustrated by Mac- 
Pherson vs. Buick Motor Company 
(217 N. Y. 382). In this case the 
Buick Motor Company contended that 
it was not liable for damages because 
it did not manufacture a wheel which 
collapsed, declaring it bought the wheel 
from a reputable independent contrac- 
tor. However, it was held that this 
was no defense; that as long as the 
Buick Motor Company passed the auto- 
mobile on to the public (i. e., the 
plaintiff) it was bound to inspect prop- 
erly all parts of the machine itself. 
Several other motor cases were re- 
viewed in that decision, and the case 
has been consistently followed since. 
Insurance Decisions, February, 1939, 
p. 363:1. 


Fire Hazards of Air-Conditioning 
Systems 


Almost every new idea that is em- 
ployed in industry needs a companion 
idea to keep it fire-safe. For instance, 
with an air-conditioning system, fire 
may be drawn in through the fresh air 
intake, or smoke and hot gases from a 
fire starting in one room may be dis- 
tributed through the building. 

The number of types of filters that 
have been tried in air-conditioning sys- 
tems is great. Most have been in some 
degree flammable. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association regulations specify 
that filters shall be sufficiently fire- 
resistive, in order that fire spreading 
over them on dust accumulations will 
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not be materially fed by the burning 
of the filters themselves. Combustible 
linings inside the ducts, combustible 
coverings on the outside of ducts, com- 
bustible linings in fan rooms, and ac- 
cumulations of dust and other com- 
bustible waste material in the ducts 
have caused many a fire. 

Smoke resulting from a small fire in 
the duct system may present a life 
hazard of serious proportions, espe- 
cially in theatres, department stores, 
and other places where panic may re- 
sult. At all such locations, as well as 
where they pass through fire partitions, 
ducts must be protected by approved 
automatic dampers operated by a 
fusible link or other approved heat- 
actuated device. The short time that 
air-conditioning systems have been used 
has been sufficient to prove that, unless 
they are properly installed and safe- 
guarded, modern buildings may revert 
to the old-fashioned types of “fire 
traps.” The Weekly Underwriter, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1939, p. 286:2. 


New Ways to Fight Transformer 
Fires 


An oil-cooled transformer, though 
normally inert and harmless, is a po- 
tential fire hazard. Such fires are not 
frequent, yet those which do occur are 
sometimes of severe intensity; and in 
addition to the probability of their 
causing direct loss and damage to near- 
by property and equipment, they may 
seriously interrupt power supplies. 

The conclusion drawn from tests is 
that fires in oil-filled transformers may 
be extinguished by fixed water spray 
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nozzles at nozzle flowing-pressures as 
low as 20 pounds per square inch, pro- 
vided a spray of proper density is well 
distributed to cover the entire top and 
sides of the transformer and the diked 
area. It has also been found that the 
time required to extinguish such fires 
is considerably greater at lower pres- 
sures, so that a much greater total 
quantity of water may be used, and in- 
creased provision is therefore needed 
for disposal of the overflow. 

The intensity of the fires confirms 
the desirability of setting oil-filled 
transformers in a diked basin equipped 
with a trapped drain to prevent the 
spread of burning oil, and of placing 
such transformers well away from com- 
bustible buildings or non-fire-resistant 
openings in building walls, or indoors 
in fire-resistant vaults. The advantage 


of having the basin contain crushed 
stone is also apparent in further limit. 
ing the intensity of the oil fire over the 
ground. 

Transformers containing a cooling 
liquid that will not burn have been 
used successfully at many industrial 
plants. Their reliability and charac. 
teristics from an electrical standpoint 
are equivalent to the type containing 
flammable oil, and, being essentially 
fire-safe, they can be safely placed any. 
where except in hazardous locations, 
Factory Mutual Record, January, 1939, 
p. 1:3. 


Insurance Conference 


The Insurance Conference of the 
American Management Association will 
be held at the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, N. J., on May 22-23. 





Survey of Books for Executives 





How to Get Things Done. By David 
Seabury and Alfred Uhler. Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York, 1938. 278 
pages. $2.00. 


The consulting psychologist has to 
help people of all kinds to meet prob- 
lems of business, social and personal 
life. He does not have a few standard 
solutions to all of life’s problems, but 
he outlines a large number of ways in 
which persons have improved their 
effectiveness in living and have done 
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many of the things they wished. “How 
to Get Things Done” covers such a 
wide variety of problems that it might 
be called “A Guide to Living.” Some 
chapters deal primarily with busines 
situations. However, behind the spe 
cific situations, one sees that funds 
mentally the problem of getting things 
done is to establish the proper control 
of one’s physical, mental and spiritual 
capacities, and that similar techniques 
are effective in business, the home, and 
social life. A number of passages deal 
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with adjustment to others in business, 
both to superiors and to those one 
directs. This book does not over-sim- 
plify problems, nor does Mr. Seabury 
believe that you can always make 
friends with all, or influence them “by 
practicing a ten-word precept.” 

This book should be useful to those 
who wish to learn to adjust themselves 
better to their environment and to ac- 
complish things with less effort. Al- 
though written for the general reader, 
it should be of particular value to the 
busy executive who must learn to use 
his time most effectively, or to the 
salesman who must be his own self- 
starter. It might also be recommended 
to persons who have not learned to 
cooperate with the business group or 
who seem unable to direct their talents 
effectively. 

The reader should be helped to dis- 
cover for himself the laws of working 
and of living which best fit his person- 
ality. Many possible methods or rules 
are suggested. 

Various methods of using the imagi- 
nation are described, particularly the 
dramatization of one’s self as doing 
things, and the making of mental pic- 
tures in advance of the event. Under- 
lying the whole book is the thought 
that the person best able to get things 
done has chosen things within his ca- 
pacities and real interests, that he 
knows the things he most wants, and 
sees the ways of securing them. 

A few quotations will not do justice 
to the book, but they may indicate 
something of its tone and scope: 


“We've heard alot recently about 
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intelligence quotients . . . but intelli- 
gence has its limits. . . . There is a 
great difference between intelligence 
and intuitive insight. . . . Many people 
have learned to say to themselves be- 
fore going to sleep, ‘Now during the 
night the answer to my problem will 
come. What does come from this 
source is not intelligence but often a 
profound insight. Intelligence is the 
product of the conscious mind, wisdom 
of the unconscious. A good executive, 
in fact every one of us, needs both.” 

“Most of the good ways of getting 
things done are only attitudes of mind, 
habits of self-command.” 

Reviewed by Henry E. Niles, Con- 
sultant in Management. 


Public Relations for Business. By 
Milton Wright. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 
346 pages. $3.00. 


Within recent years public relations 
has ceased to be a shibboleth and has 
reached out and affected nearly every 
phase of business and economic activ- 
ity. It has manifested itself in a thou- 
sand and one diverse ways—in free 
cups of coffee served on railroad din- 
ing cars; in dimpled and competent 
airline hostesses; in elimination of the 
“double standard” in executive and 
employee washrooms; in the Sidewalk 
Superintendents’ Club; in annual wage 
plans; in free cook books and cocktail 
recipes; and in “open house” at indus- 
trial plants. 

Milton Wright’s book on public re- 
lations follows an earlier work on this 
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subject which bore the lusty title, 
“How to Get Publicity.” The present 
volume is devoted to the special public 
relations problems of business. And 
business will like this book because 
Mr. Wright strokes his pictures quick- 
ly and gets to the heart of his subject 
with a minimum of qualifying consid- 
erations. The main impression he 
leaves is that there is no hocus-pocus 
in public relations and that the public 
merely takes your measure and decides 
whether or not you are worth your 
salt. 


Mr. Wright has stripped a good deal 
of the glamour from public relations 
and made it the sincere pedestrian ef- 
fort that it is. However, one cannot 
read the book without a sense of alarm 
at the cataract of speeches and pronun- 
ciamentos on the subject that roars 
forth advice to the business man who 
feels that he is a public relations de- 
fective. Wright has not spurned these 
embossed booklets and dissertations; 
rather he makes use of them, finding 
the essence of the cataract in the spray 
and packing samples of this in his 
chapters. The book is probably the 
most helpful volume on the subject that 
has yet been offered. 

The author outlines the present eco- 
nomic and political picture of the 
United States, and finds the public be- 
lieving such things as: Four per cent 
of the people possess all the wealth; 
machines are rapidly reducing the 
number of jobs; employees are under- 
paid, while executives are overpaid; 
the salary of the boss comes out of the 
pockets of the workers; stockholders 
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receive inordinately high dividends; 
surpluses are too high; monopolies ex. 
ploit the public and, through price. 
cutting, have forced smaller business 
men out of the market; one-third of 
the population lives just above the 
starvation point and is exploited by 
landlords and employers; 2000 direc. 
tors of big business concerns take 
orders from J. P. Morgan and other 
bankers; business went on a sitdown 
strike to embarrass both the workers 
and the government. 

Significant are the following prin- 
ciples which Mr. Wright discerns, be- 
cause these represent a great deal of 
the thinking behind the specific prac- 
tices described in the various chapters: 
The day of wholly free enterprise, of 
unrestricted rugged individualism, is 
gone. . . . Profit, regardless of the 
ambitions of the founders and owners, 
is only a secondary objective of busi- 
ness undertaking. . . . The principal 
functions of business and industry as 
a whole are to make available to 
people productions and services that 
will add to their well-being, and to 
keep workers gainfully employed. ... 
The conduct of business is as much the 
concern of workers as it is of manage- 
ment. . . . Government is concerned 
first with human values in industry 
and second with property rights. . .. 
Discord arises by reason of the clash- 
ing interests of management, labor, 
capital, consumers, and competitors, 
and the lack among these groups of a 
common viewpoint. 

Mr. Wright finds the public divided 
into eight classes of people. He builds 
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his chapters around the job of admin- 
istering relations with each of these 
groups. 


American Problems of Today. 
By Louis M. Hacker. F. S. Crofts 


& Company, New York, 1938. 354 
pages. $3.00. 


Covering the period since 1918, but 
with increased emphasis on the past 
six years, this recent United States 
history deals with domestic politics, 
legislative programs, the establishment 
and functioning of administrative 
agencies, and foreign relations. It 
provides a full and analytical, but at 
the same time critical, evaluation of 
the background, theory, tactics and 
achievements of the New Deal. The 
emphasis is economic, but attention is 
also given to political, social and in- 
ternational complications. 


The Determination and Adminis- 
tration of Industrial Relations 
Policies. By Helen Baker. Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Department 
of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions,- Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1939. 74 pages. $1.50. 


A survey of published material on 
the subject of industrial relations or- 
ganization and responsibility for ad- 
ministration will reveal a scarcity of 
factual data. It will be found that, for 
the most part, the existing material is 
descriptive rather than analytical, and 
much of it must be reinterpreted ac- 
cording to new problems and new atti- 
tudes. In an endeavor to find out 
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commonly used procedures for deter- 
mining and administering labor polli- 
cies, this present study was undertaken 
by the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University. 

The study is based on a special 
analysis of 90 manufacturing com- 
panies of varying size and type of in- 
dustry, and 10 public utilities whose 
personnel organization and problems 
were comparable. The guiding objec- 
tive of the study has been to show how 
and by whom policies are determined 
and administered. While programs 
and activities have not been described 
or evaluated except insofar as that was 
necessary to clarify aspects of their 
administration, the volume is replete 
with specific information of a very 
practical kind. 

Descriptions of policies and prac- 
tices presented in this report show a 
wide variation in almost every phase 
of industrial relations, even in com- 
panies of the same industry and with 
approximately the same number of em- 
ployees. Yet certain basic principles 
emerge which appear to be essential 
to the successful development of an 
industrial relations program in any 
company. The most significant prin- 
ciple, of course, is acceptance of the 
fact that industrial relations is an im- 
portant and integral part of manage- 
ment. It is found, too, that certain 
underlying conditions determine to a 
considerable degree the effectiveness of 
the day-to-day relationships involved 
in all the operations of a company. 
These essential conditions include: (1) 
the industrial relations manager as a 
chief staff officer of equal status with 
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vice-presidents in charge of manufac- 
turing and sales; (2) the formulation 
of industrial relations policies after 
adequate discussion with line execu- 
tives, supervisors and representatives 
of the employees; (3) the maintenance 
of definite and coordinated channels of 
information on the company’s person- 
nel policies to line executives, super- 
visors and employees; and (4) the 
responsibility of each operating execu- 
tive and line supervisor for adherence 
to industrial relations policies in his 
unit of the organization. 

Separate sections of the report are 
devoted to: the formulation of indus- 
trial relations policies; the develop- 
ment of company-wide understanding 
of policies; personnel department or- 
ganization; employment, training and 
wage administration; group relations 
and grievance procedures; and com- 
pany plans for employee security. This 
study adds another to the long list of 
authoritative publications which have 
been issued by the Industrial Relations 
Section. 


Profitable Showmanship. By Ken- 
neth Goode and Zenn Kaufman. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 
180 pages. $2.75. 


_ A live, exciting book full of exam- 
ples and applications of showmanship 
in business. If you want to know how 
to attract attention to your business, 
read this book. Here are a few chap- 
ter headings: “What Is Showman- 
ship?” (and the authors tell you) ; 
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“Sex Is Here to Stay” (they don’t” 
prove it—they just know it, and so do 
you); and “My Business Is Different” 
(yes, it is—but your audience isn’t), | 

I don’t intend to say any more about | 
the contents; writers and publishers 
can’t make a living if the reviewer tells 
all. Buy the book. : 

I have only two complaints. The 
jacket designer did not read the book’ 
—poor showmanship. And the name! 
is dull—no showmanship. 

Reviewed by Edgar Kobak, Vice." 
President, Lord & Thomas. 


Contemporary Monetary Theory, | 
By Raymond J. Saulnier. Colum.” 
bia University Press, New York,” 
1938. 420 pages. $4.00. 


The theories of four outstanding re- | 
cent writers on monetary and business | 
cycle problems are examined in a- 
scholarly study by Raymond J. Saul-| 
nier, instructor in economics at Colum.” 
bia University. The economists com- | 
sidered are R. G. Hawtrey, D. 
Robertson, F. A. von Hayek and J. M. 
Keynes. a 

Because it is no longer possible to” 
distinguish clearly between monetary” 
theory and business cycle theory, the” 
problems relevant to both of these 
branches of economic study are dealt 
with as one in this volume. The author 
has studied each of the writers com 
cerned not only with respect to the: 
analytical procedures which he utilizes 
but also with respect to his ultimate 
conclusions as to appropriate monetary 
policy. | 
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